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INTRODUCTION 



The trends in military reorganization, automation, 
resource management, finance and system integration carry ominous 
overtones for the U.S. Navy Supply Corps. The function of the 
Supply Corps officer, at one time, was one of understanding 
bookkeeping procedures set forth in notices, regulation and 
instructions, and providing military leadership to Supply per- 
sonnel in fulfilling the requirements of established procedures. 
At present "the increased sophistication of logistics systems 
already appears to be weighting managerial skills more heavily 
than military leadership, as conventionally understood, in key 
positions of logistics executives." "Though sometimes called 
the "business managers" of the Navy, there is virtually no 

functional area that can be considered the exclusive province of 
2 

the Corps." Therefore, the Supply Corps has been thrust into 
a position of competing to furnish executive talent rather than 
expertise in numerous areas of logistical support once considered 
province of the .Corps. This situation has necessitated a 
sweeping evaluation of the Supply Corps role in the Navy's future 
logistic system. The results of this evaluation, found in 
Chapter III, dictate new direction for the Supply Corps executive 

1 Report of the Management and Economics Research, Inc., 
on the Impact of Future Technology on Navy Business Management to 
NAVSUP, (Washington D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 7 » 

2 Ibid . . p. 8. 
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development to meet future U.S. Navy requirements. Executive 
talent seems on equal plane with specialized expertise as 
required of the future Supply Officer. Fortunately, the Supply 
Corps has a solid foundation in fundamental logistics upon which 
to fashion the executive talent required to operate our modern 
logistic systems. 

The founding of the Supply Corps can be traced to 1795 
when the United States had only six wooden sailing vessels. The 
Supercargo or Purser, as the Supply contemporary was called in 
the late 1700*s, had the responsibility of providing beans, 
bullets and black powder. As the Navy expanded, the duties of 
the Purser increased and the need for a specialized corps to 
fulfill the logistic function was recognized. In i860 the 
position of Pay Master was added to the billets on our sailing 
vessels and in 1870 the Navy Pay Corps was established. The 
Navy Pay Corps title lasted for a half century at which time 
the name changed to the Navy Supply Corps. Through these 175 
years, the Supply Corps has met the logistical requirements of 
the Navy and through a never ending process of self evaluation 
will do the same for another 175 years. 

1 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the executive 
development program of the Navy Supply Corps in relation to 
service needs (objectives) and standards required by modern 
management concepts. To examine the effectiveness of the Supply 
Corps program, we will first define the Executive function in 
total. This must be accomplished to provide a basis for our 
evaluation. Another pre-requisite to determining the success of 
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any military personnel program is an examination of civilian 
efforts in the same area. For it is from the civilian community 
that the military must attract its officer personnel and it is 
with the civilian community that the military must compete to 
retain officers as career Navy. Also, it is the influence of 
civilian business that determines the educational requirement for 
business school curricula, the same curricula is offered the 
Supply Corps officer in his post graduate training. And finally 
we shall examine the problem of retention. The quality of the 
executive development program would have little importance to 
the Supply Corps if the Corps is unable to retain the product. 



CHAPTER I 



THE EXECUTIVE 

The structure of our social order is comprised of a 
broad spectrum of institutions that represent a society embracing 
a high degree of human freedom, rights and dignity. The par- 
ticipative structure of our society which affects our national 
policy and economic activity is enjoyed by few nations. Also, 
ours is a society in which individual endeavor and efficiency 
have achieved productivity and affluence unsurpassed by any other 
nation. The individuals possessing the talent and recognizing 
the opportunity of our society hold in their hands a great amount 
of power. Those fortunate individuals, who possess the power 
of manipulation over man or material, are the Executives, 

RELATION TO SOCIETY 

The relation of society to its' Executives has been one 
of love and hate. It is quick to demand competent and powerful 
executives and .just as quick to condemn them as dictators. This 
dichotomy is even more pronounced in relation to the military 
executive. The past decade has seen overt actions representing 
this ambivalent nature. Public riot and student disorder are 
founded in disapproval of overt power and authority of clergy, 
parents, teachers and administrators. Ironically, the demands of 
the rioters and students have their foundations in the desire for 
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the position of the executive and the benefits afforded this 
position. 

Our society has been influenced by the executive. Many 
major contributions to our modern society have been events 
managed by civilian and military executives. Few noteworthy 
events since the dark ages have not been the result of organized 
management of the executive. Mass production, nuclear fission, 
aerospace technology, labor organization and transport advances 
are but a few of the events whose realization were dependent of 
our executive concept. The executive has and will have a 
profound influence upon the direction our society will move. To 
understand the position and efforts of any segment of our society, 
including the Navy Supply Corps, we must understand the executive 
function. 

EXECUTIVE FUNCTION 

Discussions of the executive function frequently suffer 
through lack of suitable definition. "The term "executive" 
itself is loose and indefinite, for, while no one is in doubt as 
to the function of a physician, a boiler engineer, or a barber, 
an executive topmost people is not much more than a name, and 
I doubt that there is any field of activity referred to so often 
and understood so little." To avoid confusion, we will define 
the executive as a person who contributes to the organizational 
purpose by administration. He exercises decision-making 

■^Crawford H. Greenewalt, The Uncommon Man (New Yorki 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959) , p. 59* 
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authority in planning, budgeting, execution and analysis of the 
programs enacted to fulfill the organizational objectives. 
Through his direction the resources of the organization and its' 
environment are combined, the results of which are more valuable 
than the sum total of the resources used. It is the executive 
who is responsible for resource management, budgeting and 
planning. It is the executive who must face the fact of success 
or failure of the organization, 

EXECUTIVE CHARACTER 

As the executive rises to the position, he has developed 
or enhanced those characteristics which separate him from other 
members of the organization. We must examine these charac- 
teristics in order to understand the executive personality. The 
first and foremost characteristic of the executive which shall 
be examined is that of commitment. Commitment to the objectives 
or goals of the organization by the executive must be a totality, 
"The managerial task is to help the organization achieve and 
maintain high commitment, and heavy reliance is therefore placed 
on the intrinsic power of identification." It follows that 
for the executive to succeed in this effort, his own commitment 
and identification with the organization must be maximum. To 
him the organization must be immortal. The executive adequately 
performs the coordination of individual goals to those of the 
organization in order to achieve internal organizational 

^Douglas McGregor, The Professional Manager (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 19^7), p. 127* 
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commitment of the employees only when his own goals are entirely 
in consonance with those of the organization* 

The second characteristic to be examined is that of 
concern for the people resource of the organization as well as 
the material resources. Modern management science has evolved 
a true concern for the individual worth of the subordinates with- 
in organization. The executive attitude and behavior must 
reflect an awareness of individual worth. 

He may well be aware that he is endowed with 
substantial capacity, but he does not perceive himself as 
a member of a limited elite. He sees most human beings as 
having real capacity for growth and development, for the 
acceptance of responsibility, for creative accomplishment. 

He regards his subordinates as genuine assets in helping him 
fulfill his own responsibilities, and he is concerned with 
creating the conditions which enable him to realize these 
assets. He does not feel that people in general are stupid, 
lazy, irresponsible, dishonest, or antagonistic. He is aware 
that there are such individuals, but he expects to encounter 
them only rarely,* 

Undeniably, this quotation is representative of the extreme 
Behavioral Scientist view of the human relations functions 
between the executive and the subordinate. Nevertheless, the 
present managerial climate dictates a substantial awareness of 
modern principles of Behavioral Science on the part of today's 
military and civilian executives. 

Another characteristic of the executive is his disregard 
for a fixed work week. He cannot be oriented to task or to labor 
hours but must consider the fulfillment of organizational goals 
regardless of hours worked « His attention must be directed to 
the continuation of effort and not to the clock. His time is 



1 

Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc . , i 960 ) , pT 140 0 
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allocated not by contract but by the demands of the organi- 
zational situation. A 40 hour week is a myth to the executive. 

The executive must demonstrate an ability of "decision- 
making" not possessed by his subordinates. His judgement and 
vision must be representative of his responsibility, which is, 
to make a harmonious whole out of various resources of talent, 
material and methods available to him. He must possess a 
capacity for rational and logical thought not effected by 
emotional or selfish attitudes. His decision-making charac- 
teristic must be an example of objectivity that differs from 
that of most other professionals. He is not only concerned by 
what "is" but is concerned also with what "should be". 

In addition to the character traits we have examined, 
we must recognise that many other traits are necessary in the 
executive character. Among these are integrity, energy-drive, 
dependability, emotional calm, fairness, ambition and cooperation. 
All of the character traits we have alluded to are as important 
to the Supply Corps executive as they are to the civilian 
executive, 

SACRIFICE 

For the person who possesses the desired traits of the 
executive and aspires to an executive position, there are 
definite sacrifices that must be realized as inherent in the 
position. The executive must pay for his organizational commitment. 
The most obvious disadvantage is the sacrifice of time. The 
executive has foregone what is considered a normal family life 
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to give the majority of his attention to the organization# He 
cannot enjoy the personal pursuits that are common place with 
those in less involved work. His home is managed by his wife 
because his commitment to the organization will not allow him 
time to accept a full, responsible role in family activity. 

The person who can function effectively in an executive position 
and at the same time give full attention to home and family is 
extremely rare. This conflict of allegiance is a prime source 
of personal tension in many executives. 

Tension, although often good for the organization, will 
eventually cost in executive health. Ulcers, heart attacks, 
nervous disorder and insomnia have become accepted consequences 
of executive life. They are symptoms of constant burdens and 
emotional stress. Statistically, the executive suffers three 
times as many heart attacks as his bookkeeper, five times as 
many as his production workers. Significantly, the statistics 
show that the greatest incidence of physical collapse occurs not 
among the people who actually reach the top but among those who 
almost do. This indicates that those at the top have adjusted 
their attitudes and ordered their lives to their career commit- 

i 

ments while those who don't quite make it are still under great 
pressure without the satisfaction of prime goal realization. 

Anxiety is another detriment of the executive world. His 
role in politics, government and education as well as business, 
holds both unprecedented responsibility and a high degree of 

1 

David W. Ewing, The Managerial Mind (Londons Collier- 
MacMillan Limited, 1964), p. 203. 
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uncertainty. Difficulty often is the fault of some action or 
lack of action beyond his control but the responsibility does 
not always shift to the person at fault. Prime contributor to 
his anxiety is the delegation of authority required of the 
executive to fulfill the many requirements of the organization. 
Even though authority has been transfered, the executive cannot 
divest himself of responsibility. Delegating authority will 
cause a constant worry as to the consequences of such delegation 
and the competence of those receiving the authority. 

MOTIVATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 

What motivation causes a person to seek executive 
position knowing that it is demanding, requires extreme personal 
sacrifice, is often unpopular and often endangers health. Most 
are motivated to attain executive position by social rewards, 
by psychological and material compensation, and by self-fulfillment 
desire. 

Social Rewards: Recognizing that society stands ready 

to condemn the Executive as a dictator, social status has been 
accorded the executive. Society cannot deny the talents required 
and efforts put, forth by the executive to attain position and 
power. Recognition is in the form of status rating, such as the 
Who's Who publication, physical manifestation such as executive 
suites in hotels, executive flights by several airlines and 
executive lounges in most private facilities. Also society 

i 

Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Times 
(New York: Norton, 1938 ), PP» 156 - 157 * 
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recognizes the executive talent through its reliance upon the 
executive to solve many of the social problems. Often the 
community calls upon its' business leaders to contribute to the 
solution of major social problems. This exemplifies the 
confidence society has in the person who has attained executive 
position but at the same time points out a dilema within our 
social system. The Democratic system professes mass partici- 
pation in the government by the people, but the actions of these 
same people in their reliance upon the Executive demonstrates a 
recognition that only a few are truely competent to direct 
society. This is the highest order of social reward, the 
reliance upon the executive to direct society. 

Psychological and Material Compensation: In providing 

motivation for the executive, money seems to be the most stressed. 
But the compensation given the executive is both psychological 
and material. The psychological compensation is best illustrated 
by the size and furnishing of the office, size of staff, dining 
rooms, executive cars, expense accounts, club memberships and 
paid vacations. Achievement of these symbols and satisfaction 

of accomplishment in the executive role are not enough. To 

* 

retain the respect of his family and peers for his organizational 
commitment, the Executive must be furnished material compensation 
in the form of money. Many professional people pretend to look 
down upon money as a motivator but society today measures 
success by financial standing. Compensation, both material and 

i 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, The Uncommon Man (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959) » pp. 39-^0 . 
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psychological, are best designed to satisfy all the needs of the 
executive so that he may give full attention to directing the 
organization. * 

Self-Fulfillment: The last item of motivation to be 

discussed is that of self-fulfillment. Though illusive to 

define, the self-fulfillment motivator may be the prime mover 

of the successful executive. Contemporary behavioral scientists 

agree that as a persons physical needs are satisfied his 

motivational force become more intrinsic. The higher-order 

needs such as autonomy, challenge and self-actualization 

become active as lower-order security and social needs come to 
2 

be satisfied. That the executive position offers the intrinsic 
reward of self-fulfillment cannot be denied. The best illustra- 
tion of the self-fulfillment is the measure of job satisfaction 
and occupational prestige. "When a scale of relative job 
satisfaction is formed, based on general occupational categories, 
the resulting rank order is almost identical with the most 
commonly used occupational status classifications — the Edwards 
scale of the Bureau of Census."^ Highest job satisfaction was 
indicated by professionals and managers as illustrated by a 
survey of all New Hope, Pa. job holders and also, by numerous 
other surveys and polls, professionals and business executives 

1 Ibid. 

2 

Edgar H. Schein, Organizational Psychology (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc 0 , 196 5), p 0 59. 

3 

^Timothy W. Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology 
in Administration (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall 

Inc., 1963), p. 81. 
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have the highest occupational status. 1 
Summary 

This, then, is the executive. He is a man unusual for 
his commitment to his organization. His product is management. 
His personal life is changed and restricted by that commitment. 
Even his family and his health are affected. He deals in logic, 
in people, in tension in a constantly more complex environment. 
His organization is vitally concerned for his well-being and 
appreciates his commitment with adequate compensation. How 
does the civilian community and the U.S. Navy acquire or develop 
this executive talent to fill the management positions? We 
will attempt to answer this question in the subsequent chapters. 



^ Ibid . . pp. 82-84, 



CHAPTER II 



CIVILIAN EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

and 

PROGRAMS 

We have defined the Executive in Chapter I and now we 
are better able to examine the development programs that will 
furnish the people to fill the executive positions. Prior to 
examining the executive development programs of the U.S. Navy- 
Supply Corps we must discuss the policies and programs of 
business. For it is the desires of business that mold college 
curricula for executive training. It is the recruitment 
programs and problems of business that affect recruitment of 
Supply Corps officers and it is the rewards offered by business 
that lure the Supply Corps executive potential to civilian 
endeavor. 

RECRUITMENT 

Luring of potential executives necessarily commences in 
the area of most promise, the colleges and universities across 
the nation. But the endeavors in this area have not been as 
fruitful as desired. The colleges and universities are not 
producing the quantity of Business School graduates needed to 
fill the business demand. This shortage can be attributed to 
three major factors, the unfavorable image of business, the lack 
of legitimate emphasis on Business Education by the college or 
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